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THE EDITORSHIP 


‘0 ANYONE who knows anything at all about such things, the honorary editorship 
of a journal is no enviable task. It is a never ending job and long before the trials 
of bringing out one number are overcome preparation for the succeeding one 
has to be well in hand. In addition to the high technical and educational qualifica- 
tions required for such an onerous post, its incumbent must possess in abundance 
the qualities of tact, sound judgment and above all unobtrusiveness, The latter 
attribute is not one readily to be found amongst South African librarians and in 
this as in all other respects the Association has been indeed fortunate in its choice 
of editors for its journal, who have on the whole received but small recognition 
of their splendid achievement. For South African Libraries is not alone all such 
a journal should be, setting a high standard without being stuffy and uninterest- 
ing, but it has won recognition and respect for the Association throughout the 
world. It has become an indispensable text-book for students of South African 
library affairs. It is the permanent and living record of the South African library 
movement from its beginnings to the present time. 

With the retirement from its editorship of Miss Mews, South African Libraries 
suffers yet another grievous loss. Let us once again express our appreciation to 
the retiring editor and her two predecessors for the fine and lasting work they 
have done for the Association, viz., to the founder of the Journal and its fi st 
editor Mr. Percy Freer (1933-45), to Miss Elizabeth Hartmann (1945-48), and 
to Miss Hazel Mews (1949-1951). 

To the new editor, (1952-?), whoever he or she may be, let us accord our 
best wishes and our complete co-operation. 

M. M. STIRLING 





BOOK REVIEWS 


BarTON, Mary Neill, comp. Reference books: a brief guide for students and other users of the library . . . 
—second edition. Baltimore, Enoch Pratt free library, 1951. 99p. pls. 75 cents per single copy, 
60 cents each in quantities of 10 or more. 

We welcome the second edition of this very handy list of reference books. The first edition 
proved so popular with readers that the Enoch Pratt Library found it necessary to reissue it. The 
list is intended for the general public, not the librarian, and the use of each work is emphasized, 
not its technical make-up and arrangement ; the annotations are most helpful. Part I deals with 
reference books general in scope and part II with reference books in special subjects. Altogether 
jt is a very “tidy job’’. 


Classified list of South African annual publications as at March 31st, 1951. Cape Town, South 
African public library, 1951. (Grey bibliographies, no. 4) 42p. 2s. 6d. 

This is indeed a useful compilication and South African librarians will wonder how they 
used to manage without it. The publications are arranged under the following subject headings: 
General and descriptive (including general and regional directories); Bibliographical; Reli- 
gion; Native Affairs; Land (Conservation, Ownership, etc.) ; Law and Administration ; 
Sociology and Social Welfare ; Education ; Commerce and Finance ; Communications and Trans- 
port ; Science and Technology ; National Parks ; Sport and Recreation; History and Antiquities. 
The entries have been made as full as possible, with latest publication address and price, and with 
annotations indicating the main contents. For the sake of completeness a number of departmental 
government reports have been included. 


Liprarky association. The subject index to periodicals, 1949. London, The Library association, 1951 
xi, 591p. 5 guineas. 


UpsaLa. Royal university. Library. Catalogue critique et descriptif des imprimés de musique des XVIe 
et XVIIe siécles conservés a la Bibliothéque de I’Université royale d’Upsala ... par Abbé 
Daviddson. Upsala, l Université royale, 1951. vols. 2 and 3. 

The first volume of this catalogue was published in 1911 and was devoted to religious music; 
these two recent volumes cover : (vol. 2) Religious music, 2. Secular music ; Instrumental music ; 
Additions to vol. 1 and (vol. 3) collections of religious and secular music. The material is very 
fully catalogued and the volumes are most beautifully produced. 


UnitTepD Nations educational, scientific and cultural organization. ...Food and people: suggestions 
to public libraries. Paris, Unesco, 1951 (Unesco publication 488). Folder. 

The back of this folder gives a list of “‘what public libraries can do”’ to help spread knowledge 
of the subject. 


UnIitepD States. Library of Congress. Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg address: the first and second 
drafts now in the Library of Congress. Washington, Superintendent of documents, 1950. 5p. 5 cents. 


UNITED States. Library of Congress. Fifteenth century books in the Library of Congress : a check list ; 
compiled by Frederick R. Goff ... Washington, Superintendent of documents, 1950. 82 p. 45 cents. 


UniTeEp States. Library of Congress. Atlases: a list of national, state, county, city, and regional atlases 
in the Library of Congress ; compiled by Clara Egli Le Gear... Washington, Superintendent of 
documents, 1950. viii, 445p. $2.25 

“The geographical atlases described in this list represent a distinctive phase of American 
cartographic development. They are typical of American enterprise and have no counterpart in 
other countries, where cadastral surveys are issued by governmental organizations rather than by 
commercial publishers.’’ (Preface) 


WaHLstrOM, Bengt. Studier dver tillkomsten av 1695° ars Psalmbok Uppsala, Almquist & Wiksells 
Boktrycken, 1951. 327p. 
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AFRICANA AND SOME AFRICANA BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY! 


J. H. Ocitvie, Johannesburg Public Library 


WueN the Secretary was sending out the notices for to-day’s meeting, she rang 
me up and asked what the title of this talk was to be. I said it was just called 
“Africana”, to which she replied that she thought it ought to be changed, as nobody 
would know what was meant by this word. So I had better begin by defining the 
word Africana as applied to books. 

Strictly speaking, Africana includes all printed material about Africa, 
all books written by people living in Africa, or written in African languages and 
all material printed or published in Africa, irrespective of subject. As you can see 
this is a very wide field, so libraries generally tend to limit the scope of their Afri- 
cana collections. In this Library we try and collect all printed matter about Africa 
south of the Zambesi, irrespective of language. This means that a book in Polish 
on the Hottentots and one in English on South African history are both eagerly 
added to the Collection. Books on native affairs, native races and books in African 
languages, not only for South Africa but for the whole of Africa south of the Sahara, 
are also bought. With the growing interest in Pan-Africanism the Library’s 
policy of buying standard works on Central, East and West Africa has proved its 
value. There is one last type of material collected, namely Afrikaans. This, of 
course, is Africana par excellence, and an effort is made to get a copy of every- 
thing printed in this language. 

Where, you may ask, do we find these books? New books are traced through 
various journals devoted to Africa, old books are bought from Africana dealers 
who issue catalogues of their stock and also from auction sales of private collec- 
tions. One notable sale of a private collection was the Abe Bailey material sold 
in Cape ‘Town in January this year. 

The chief purpose of a collection of this nature is to preserve the material. 
It is obvious, therefore, that these books cannot be lent out, especially as many 
of them are extremely scarce and it would be almost impossible to replace them 
should they get lost. The reason for keeping an Africana collection is to be able 
to provide information on this country both to-day and in the past. Some people 
may wonder why we bother to keep all the little, ephemeral pamphlets that are 
issued to-day, but I believe, or at any rate I hope, that some of this material is 
going to be of great interest in 20 years’ time. Let me give you an illustration 
of this. Recently a new evening newspaper, the Bulawayo Evening Standard, was 


1 Paper read at the meeting of the School and Children’s Library Section, Southern Transvaal 
Branch, 23rd April, 1951. 
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published in Bulawayo. Through lack of interest it survived only two issues. 
The Library has, unfortunately, only the first number, but that has been carefully 
catalogued. Many years hence, it is quite possible that someone will want to write 
a history of the press of our time. It is more than likely the only information he 
will find on this newspaper will be the copy of it which we are keeping now. 

Preservation does not, however, mean that the books may not be used. The 
research worker, the business man, the-ordinary man and woman with an interest 
in some African topic, all come to us. They may only want to know the date Van 
Riebeeck landed at the Cape, or the value of a Dutch guilder in 1820, or they 
may want to make a detailed study of all the narrow gauge railway lines in South 
Africa. We welcome them all and try to serve them to the best of our ability. 
From this you will see that this Collection is not really intended for school-child- 
ren. They are not expected to do detailed reference work, all their queries should 
be able to be answered from standard histories and general reference works 
and copies of these tools are provided for them in our Children’s and Reference 
departments. 

All this may sound rather dull, but I can assure you we have our lighter 
moments. There is a book in this Collection known to all the staff as the “Black 
Alice’’. It is a Swahili translation of Alice in Wonderland, with the original illustra- 
tion by Sir John Tenniel, except that Alice is always portrayed as a little black girl 
dressed in native costume. One wonders if native children enjoy Alice as much 
as English children. While it is very possible that Alice may appeal to children 
the whole world over, I don’t know if the same can be said of Moliére. Certainly 
I was very surprised to see his play The doctor in spite of himself in a Swahili 
translation. The author was such a sophisticated Frenchman that the idea of 
his book appealing to Africans, with their totally different cultural background, . 
is to me a little incongruous. Talking of the classics did you know that some of 
Shakespeare’s plays have been translated into Tswana? 

In Kolbe’s Description of the Cape, published early in the 18th century, there 
are two delightful pictures of a rhinoceros. The first shows a fearsome beast 
covered with scales and armour-plating, which the author says is the way the 
rhinoceros is usually pictured, the other shows a picture nearer the truth, which 
Kolbe says is a picture of the animal according to his description. The armour- 
plated rhinoceros is possibly taken from an engraving by the famous German 
artist, Diirer, which he made in 1515. This was the year an Indian rhinoceros, 
called Ganda in the Guzurat language, was taken to Lisbon. It has been suggested 
that a sketch of Ganda was sent to Durer from which he made his famous drawing. 
Unfortunately Ganda came to a sad end. He was sent to Pope Leo X as a present 
by the King of Portugal, but the ship on which he was travelling was lost and 
Ganda was drowned. 

If Robinson Crusoe himself did not visit the Cape, there is no doubt that the 
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man upon whose adventures Defoe based part of his story was here in 1710. His 
name was Alexander Selkirk, and he was a sailor. In 1704 his ship put in to the 
uninhabited island of Juan Fernandez off the Pacific coast to revictual and for 
repairs. The captain was eager to be off and insisted on sailing before the repairs 
had been completed. In a rage Selkirk demanded that he be put ashore with his 
belongings. This was done and the ship sailed, in spite of Selkirk’s prayers to be 
taken aboard, once he realised the horrors of being marooned. Four years later 
Captain Woodes Rogers sailing round the world anchored off this island, and to 
the astonishment of all on board, a figure clad in goatskins, wildly waving its 
arms, ran out to greet them. It was Alexander Selkirk. About a year later on his 
return to England Selkirk met Defoe and told him his adventures on that lonely 
island. Put ashore with only his clothes and bedding, a Bible, some mathematical 
instruments and books and a few tools, he at once built two huts for himself, 
one serving as a sort of kitchen and storeroom and the other he slept in. While the 
powder for his musket lasted, he shot the goats which abounded on the island; 
when his powder failed he took them, according to Woodes Rogers, “‘by speed of 
foot, for his way of living and continual exercise of walking and running” had 
made him very fleet of foot. At first he was much worried by the rats and cats 
that had bred in great numbers from animals which had got ashore from ships 
which put in to the island. He soon tamed the cats, so that they would lie about 
him in hundreds and the cats delivered him from the rats. When his clothes wore 
out, he made others from goat-skins, stitching them together with thongs of the 
same and using a nail as a needle. Selkirk seems to have found a peace of mind 
on the island which he lost on his return to civilisation. After spending some years 
in Britain he eventually went to sea again and died of fever in 1721. 

We turn now to some books suitable for school libraries. Naturally there 
are many books to choose from and I can only mention a few of them. Generally 
speaking I have tried to include books which are in print, but some of the very 
best material, now out of print, could not be left out. 

The first book is The young traveller in South Africa by Anthony Delius, 
published in London by Phoenix House in 1947. It is a very readable account 
of an-English boy’s visit to South Africa. There are descriptions of the principal 
cities, of life on a farm, of the Kruger Park, the native reserves and so on. Quite 
a lot of history is worked into the story, and although there are a few slips, most 
of the information seems quite accurate. This is suitable for the lower classes 
of the high schools. 

Also for the same group is C. Lewis’s Thinkers and fighters and Founders and 
builders. These excellent Jittle books, now unfortunately out of print, contain 
stories of some of the men famous in our history. The author took great pains to 
include only authentic facts, which is an extra reason for adding these books 
to every school library. 
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Annette Joelson’s South African yesterdays, published in 1940 by the Unie- 
Volkspers, gives rather more out-of-the-way information. For example, there 
are chapters on the garden planted by Van Riebeeck, on old-time shopping at 
the Cape, on the streets and suburbs of Cape ‘Town, famous letter-writers of 
South Africa and famous women of South Africa. This is a book which, I think, 
high school students will enjoy. 

For the primary schools there is G.W. Pilkington’s Tales from South African 
history for the little ones. 'There are short chapters on the most important events 
in our history, such as the coming of Van Riebeeck, the Huguenots, the 1820 
settlers, the Great Trek, right up to the discovery of gold and diamonds. 
An Afrikaans edition of this book is called Verhale uit ons geskiedenis vir die kleint- 
jies. These books were reprinted a short time ago and they should be easy to get. 

On the same lines is Iris Vaughan’s True tales from South African history. 
On the title-page it is stated that these stories “are written in simple language 
for use in junior and infant classes and for home reading”’. There is also an Afri- 
kaans translation called Ware verhale uit die Suid-Afrikaanse geskiedenis. 1 think 
both these should still be obtainable in the bookshops. 

Stories of children are given in Bernard Lewis’s Child heroes of South Africa. 
Most of the stories are of children of the Voortrekkers, such as Piet Retief’s son, 
who was murdered with his father by Dingaan, of Dirkie Uys and many others. 
Primary school children will enjoy these stories. 

Also for primary schools are Juliet Kénig’s The wooden fort and Seven builders 
of Johannesburg. 'The first deals with the settlement at the Cape under Van Riebeeck 
as related by Baart, a young boy who accompanied the expedition. The book is 
written as fiction, but it contains a lot of information on the early days of the Cape 
and, in view of the tercentenary celebrations next year, I think it will be found 
of practical use. Seven builders of fohannesburg gives short accounts of some of the 
well-known pioneers like Fred Struben and Captain Von Brandis as well as the 
lesser-known people like John Darragh, the founder of the Anglican church on 
the Rand, who was also the founder of several schools, James Gray who started 
the Presbyterian church, and Fanny Buckland, founder of the Johannesburg 
High School for Girls. Both these books will make entertaining reading for younger 
children. There should be no trouble in getting them as both were published 
quite recently. 

Two books by Ian Colvin, The Cape of adventure and South Africa, should 
be in every high school library. The title-page of the first describes its contents 
quite adequately. It reads, ‘“The Cape of adventure : being strange and notable 
discoveries, perils, shipwrecks, battles upon sea and land, with pleasant and in- 
teresting observations upon the country and the natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope.” Colvin has extracted his material from the accounts of the early travellers, 
beginning with the Portuguese discovery of the Cape, Vasco da Gama’s first 
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voyage and various shipwrecks along the coast prior to Van Riebeeck’s settlement. 
Then he goes on to tell of people like Tachard the Jesuit priest who first visited 
the Cape in 1685 and made astronomical observations, Kolbe, whom we met in 
connection with the rhinoceros, and whom Colvin calls “a notorious liar and 
gossip”, of Le Vaillant, the elegant Frenchman who wrote accounts of his two 
voyages into the interior, as well as a book on African birds which is most beauti- 
fully illustrated with coloured engravings, Burchell who visited the Cape early 
in the 19th century and who gives us the first really accurate account of the country 
and many others. His other book South Africa has fascinating stories of the first 
Christian martyr, of the Queen of Sheba’s mines and how ‘Table Mountain got 
its cloud. There are also chapters on the better-known events in South African 
history like the arrival of the 1820 settlers and the Great Trek. Unfortunately 
both these books are now out of print, but they are not very difficult to obtain 
through Africana dealers and it is well worth while going to a lot of trouble to 
get these books for the school library. 

Three contemporary accounts of South Africa, one in English, two in Afri- 
kaans, also deserve a place in the high school. H. V. Morton’s Jn search of South 
Africa will certainly be enjoyed. The author has some shrewd comments to make 
on South Africa’s problems. Suid-Afrika, ons mooi land, compiled by Ryno B. de 
Villiers and published by the Afrikaanse Pers in 1947, is a collection of articles 
by various writers. The book is intended-to give a general picture of the whole 
country as well as providing information on special places. Very similar in scope 
is the second book My land, my trots, compiled by the same man and published 
by the Afrikaanse Pers in 1950. 

Hedley Chilvers must also be mentioned. Out of the crucible, which was re- 
printed a few years ago, is a very readable account of the history of Johannesburg, 
and the Seven wonders of Southern Africa and Seven lost trails of Africa are still 
popular. 

Leaving history for a moment, let us look at some of the delightful folklore 
of the native peoples. 

African Aesop, by Frank Worthington, is a collection of stories about the 
various adventures of the Hare. Hare is a clever animal always outwitting the 
other animals and even getting the better of human beings. One of the stories 
I like best is that of Hare and Wild-cat. Wild-cat lived near a certain village 
from which he stole the chickens belonging to the people. This went on for 
two or three years until all the chickens had been eaten. The people of this 
village, who had set many traps for Wild-cat, but had never succeeded in catch- 
ing him, decided to make one more attempt. They invited all the animals to a 
beer-drink, hoping that Wild-cat would come. On the day of the beer-drink 
Hare met Wild-cat and asked if he were on his way to the village. “No,” said 
Wild-cat, “I don’t trust the people of that village. They want to kill me as I have 
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eaten all their chickens”. Quickly Hare thought of a plan. He gave Wild-cat a 
new name, calling him “‘No-man’s-child.”” When they arrived at the village Hare 
told all the people his friend was No-man’s-child. And although they all said he 
looked very much like Wild-cat, because Hare was so insistent he was not Wild- 
cat and because Hare was trusted by these people, they believed him. Wild-cat 
had a very good time at the beer-drink and when he and Hare were on the way 
home Wild-cat praised Hare for his wisdom. ‘‘No,”’ said Hare, “I am not wise, 
but if a man trusts you very much, he must believe what you say.”’ Unfortunately 
this book is also out of print, but it can be obtained from Africana dealers. 

Charles W. Smith’s Beyote and the bull, with other folk tales from the Transkei, 
is a collection of a rather different nature. Here the animals are the friends of 
human beings. In the first story the bull has a magic horn, from which delicious 
food appears when Beyote strikes it. Some of the other stories are The Boy and the 
beggar’s dog and The child who was nursed by a mouse. 'The author states that these 
tales are exactly as told by the natives, he has only collected and translated them, 
not altered or civilised them. This little book was published in 1947 by the Knox 
Publishing Company, Durban. I think it will appeal to the upper standards of 
the primary school as well as to the high schools. 

Two similar collections of folk stories are Ethel L. McPherson’s Wonder 
tales of South Africa and Jessie Hertslet’s Bantu folk tales. Wonder tales of South 
Africa does not claim to be an exact translation of the original, the author stating 
that she has re-told certain legends. Mrs. Hertslet worked for many years among 
the Zulu and presumably had ample opportunities for collecting material at 
first-hand. 

One could go on for a long time talking of this kind of material, but I’d also 
like to mention a few books which are more suitable for reference purposes. I 
don’t want to draw a hard and fast line between books for home-reading and books 
for reference, but it is a convenient division to make. 

The Pictorial atlas of the history of South Africa by Jan Ploeger and Anna 
H. Smith should be in every high school library. The object of the book is “‘to 
record the share of every section of the people in our chequered history by means 
of illustrations”. The compilers confined themselves mainly to the political and 
social history of South Africa. All captions to the illustrations are in English and 
Afrikaans. The book is comprehensive in scope, the illustrations are inter- 
esting and well-reproduced, making this an excellent reference work. The cost is 
75s. 

The Pictorial history of South Africa, which is suitable for both primary and 
high schools, also contains a‘large number of illustrations, many taken from the 
Arthur Elliott collection of historical photographs. The text outlines South African 
history from the earliest days to 1938. Wonderful South Africa is an album of photo- 
graphs illustrating South African scenery, industries, native life, etc., with short 
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descriptive notes and text on the Provinces, South-West Africa, the Protectorates 
and the Rhodesias. 

One of the best descriptive accounts of the country is to be found in A.W. 
Wells’ South Africa: a planned tour of the country to-day. The author gives an 
interesting and readable account of almost every beautiful or historic spot through- 
out the land. This is one of the books we always recommend to visitors, as a sort 
of guide-book to the country. 

A cigarette card album Our South Africa, past and present is useful for the 
primary schools. Graham Botha, who was the chief archivist of the Union, wrote 
the text. An Afrikaans edition was also published entitled Ons Suid-Afrika voor- 
heen en tans. 

Walker’s History of South Africa and the Cambridge history of the British 
Empire volume 8: South Africa, are two standard text-books which every high 
school should possess. As yet there is nothing quite comparable in Afrikaans, 
but S.F.N. Gie’s Geskiedenis van Suid-Afrika is the best general history. A more 
detailed historical survey of the 19th and 20th centuries is given in F. J. du Toit 
Spies Van ons land Suid-Afrika. 

You will have noticed that I have made no specific mention of social history, 
that is to say how the people lived, what they ate and drank, how they dressed 
and so on. The reason is that as yet no complete social history of South Africa 
has been written. I know of only two books directly on this subject, namely Graham 
Botha’s Social life at the Cape in the 18th century and G.H. Van Rooyen’s Kultuur- 
skatte uit die Voortrekkertydperk. Both these books are very valuable for the period 
they cover, but there still remains a large period unprovided for. From various 
sources one can glean a little information, but it takes time and patience and even 
then one is often left half-satisfied. Primary school teachers will find quite a lot 
of information in the History section of the Nuwe-leerplanreeks. These leaflets 
cover the syllabus for primary schools, but unfortunately they have not been 
translated into English, so that English-speaking children cannot use them. I have 
mentioned the valuable Kultuurskatte uit die Voortrekkertydperk. 'There is nothing 
in English comparable with this though Rooseboom’s The Romance of the Great 
Trek is useful and Nathan’s Voortrekkers of South Africa is a sympathetic study 
of the period. The translation of Preller’s Voortrekkermense forms the best record 
of the Trek, but the early volumes are now very scarce and one rarely sees them 
even in Africana catalogues. I have found Spore van die Kakebeenwa, a collection 
of articles by various well-known writers on the leaders and the chief events of 
the Trek, quite useful. There are biographies in Afrikaans of Maritz, Retief, 
Pretorius and Potgieter, but with the exception of Prof. Thom’s book on Maritz, 
I think the others are all out of print. 

Allied to social history is cultural history. Three volumes of Die kultuur- 
geskiedenis van die Afrikaner by C. N. v.d. Heever and P. de V. Pienaar have now 
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been published. These volumes trace the history of the Afrikaner from the day 
of Van Riebeeck, showing the various influences at work and the development 
of the people and are of practical use for the high school library. 

Every school library should have some biographies of famous South Africans, 
Unfortunately one cannot always find suitable material, but Marjorie Juta’s The pace 
of the ox: a biography of Paul Kruger, Sarah Gertrude Millin’s or Basil Williams’s 
biography of Rhodes, Armstrong’s Grey Steel or Crafford’s life of Smuts, Camp- 
bell’s life of Livingstone, Edwin Smith’s Life and times of Daniel Lindley are all 
useful. G. Aucamp’s Suid-Afrikaanse heldegalery is a valuable collection of 
sketches of famous South Africans from the time of Jan Van Riebeeck up 
to the present day. 

Apart from history and travel, on what other aspects of life in South Africa 
should the school library provide information? On birds, animals, insects and 
flowers the United Tobacco Co. have published a useful series of cigarette card 
albums. In each case an authority on the subject was asked to write the text. 
Austin Roberts’s Birds of South Africa and A.J. Stevenson-Hamilton’s Wild life 
in South Africa are standard works, while M.T. Miller’s Wild life of South 
Africa, with its illustrations of all the various animals mentioned in the book, 
is of practical use. A beautifully illustrated book on the flowers of the Cape Penin- 
sula by Mary Matham Kidd has recently been published at 3 gns. and will be a 
valuable addition to any library. 

On the native people I would suggest W. M. MacMillan’s Bantu, Boer and 
Briton which is a study of the making of the native problem, and L. Marquard’s 
The native in South Africa. 'The latter was published in 1944 and, according to the 
preface, it was written to provide an elementary account of the position of 
the Bantu people in South Africa. There are chapters on the Bantu in the 
reserves, on European farms, in the towns, on the mines and a short account of 
legislation affecting the Bantu. Finally there is a brief account of the Protectorates 
and South-West Africa. Shepherd and Paver’s African contrasts is a popular 
illustrated account of present-day native life in South Africa. 

In Afrikaans the Kennis-vir-almal-reeks provides popular scientific informa- 
tion on a wide range of subjects. I am sure all school libraries will find these books 
very useful. The Afrikaanse kinderensiklopedie, of which six volumes have now 
been issued, should also be of practical use. 

Generally speaking, many people seem to have an acquisitive instinct. Some 
people collect miniatures, others period furniture, while others collect things 
such as match-box labels or champagne bottle corks which seem to have little 
practical use. I don’t know if the first person to form a library was inspired by the 
acquisitive spirit or by a burning desire for knowledge, but I hope I have 
succeeded in showing you that the collecting of Africana is both practical and 
useful. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF THE YEAR 1950 


D. M. Turner, fohannesburg Public Library 


Tue following is an annotated list of books discussed at the meeting of the School 
and Children’s Library Section of the Southern Transvaal Branch on 19th Feb- 
ruary 1951. 


1. 


3 


A. REFERENCE WORKS 


Collins, J. Books and material for school and youth drama. 


This bibliography covers the technical side, e. g. production, lighting, acting, make up, 
etc., and also gives useful hints of plays for various ages, of various lengths and on various 
subjects, e.g. religious and historical plays. Specially recommended for high and primary 
schools which have active dramatic societies. 


Hammerton, J., ed. New book of knowledge. 8 vols. no date. 


This encyclopaedia is arranged alphabetically and has a useful dictionary-index in the 
eighth volume. It is well illustrated and gives cross-references in the text, but no bibliographies 
at the end of articles. Weak points are occasional inaccuracies (Kaffir included as one of S.A. 
native tribes under definition of Bantu) and irritating meandering style. 


Oxford Funior Encyclopaedia. Vol. 1X. Recreations. 


The 4th volume of this encyclopaedia to be published. It covers games (indoor and out- 
door), sports, some hobbies, e.g., collecting — stamps, butterflies — and cultural recreations, 
e.g., theatres, concerts, etc. Arrangement is alphabetical and there are numerous illustrations. 
This encyclopaedia is highly recommended, and even schools which have limited means should 
be able to buy the volumes as they appear, and thus gradually build up their reference sections. 


B. NON-FICTION 


Wilson, S. Boys’ book of sports and games. 
An awkwardly shaped oblong book consisting largely of action diagrams with brief des- 
criptive text. It covers most sports which interest boys and is straightforward and practical. 


Bentley, T. and Wilcox, D. R. Cricketers in the making. 


Simple, practical and well illustrated by means of photographs of boy cricketers, some of 
them quite small children. A useful book for the games master as well as for the boys themselves. 


Speeds. “Racing and records on land, sea and in the air.” 


In spite of poor format this book is proving popular with boys. Its main fault is the poor 
paper used. 


Dow, G. British steam horses. 


Specially intended for the older boy who has not lost his childish love of trains. Well 
produced and illustrated. 


Duff, P. British ships and shipping. 


A similar book for the nautically-minded. 
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6. Junior Teach Yourself Series. 


An excellent series of well-produced, simple, practical, illustrated manuals. The titles 
so far include : 


Coleman, H. S. Model making for boys. 

Horner, I. Needlework for girls. 

Williams, L. N. and M. Stamp collecting for boys and girls. 
Hope, C. E. G. Dogs as pets for boys and girls. 

Bowling, S. W. Photography for boys and girls. 


Catling, G. Young Cameraman. 


This is one of the best books on photography for young people to come my way. It is 
simply written, and particularly well illustrated by means of actual photographs demonstrating 
common mistakes made by beginners. 


Walton, C. Children’s theatre book. ‘For young dancers and actors.” 
An attractive and well illustrated guide-book for those who have stage aspirations. 


Haskell, A. Going to the ballet. 


Arnold Haskell is a well known name to all balletomanes. This book for young enthusiasts 
is simple, practical and most informative. 


Meier, M. Young traveller in Switzerland. 


The latest addition to the Young traveller series gives useful up-to-date information on 
a country that is seldom dealt with in factual books for children. 


Konig, J. Seven builders of fohannesburg. 


Stories of Fred Struben, Auret Pritchard, Rissik, Eloff, William Darragh and Fanny 
Buckland, all important people in the early Johannesburg days. The author’s style is simple 
and conversational and the book is suitable for primary schools. 


Keppell—Jones, A. South Africa. 


A concise almost condensed account of the history of South Africa up to 1948. Print is 
unfortunately rather close and the style suitable for senior high school forms. 


Allen, A. Story of the highway. 


This interesting history of roadmaking is marred by its story book setting. Two children 
are transported into the past by magical means, and in these excursions they learn about 
the paths, roads and streets of the period they “visit”. It is a pity that so many 
authors think it necessary to gild the educational pill in this way. 


Fyleman, Rose. Over the treetops. 


_ _ In this slender book of nursery rhymes of the world, the junior-school teacher should 
find new material for poetry lessons. 


Green, M. C. Magic lanterns. 


The charm of this unusual collection of poems for the younger child is largely due to the 
compiler’s artistic ability. The verses are hand-lettered and decorated in bright colours. Miss 
Green has a talent, too, for finding attractive and unusual poems. Altogether a delightful book. 
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Uttley, Alison. Snug and Serena. 
A new series similar in content and appearance to the author’s popular Grey Rabbit 
books. These daintily illustrated stories of little field and woodland creatures all owe, one feels, 
a debt to Beatrix Potter. 


Gorell, E. Don’t go out of sight Miranda. 

When a long-awaited baby sister turns out to be a mer-baby, consternation and complica- 
tions in the family circle are bound to result. Fortunately Miranda finds a mermaid “‘nursea”’ 
who sees that the mer-baby gets sea water to swim in, and a diet of seaweed inteads of 
milk and some of the family’s problems are solved. This is an amusing and unusual tale, 
a little bit spoilt by Father’s obvious susceptibility to the charms of ‘‘nursea’’. I felt that this 
particular complication was out of place in a book intended for the under tens. 


Van Stockum, H. Kersti and St. Nicholas. 


This outsize book for little children is notable for its delightful stylized Dutch pictures 
reminiscent of the dainty illustrations of H. Willebeek le Mair. The very slight story of the 
somewhat objectionable spoilt baby in a large family of girls, hardly comes up to the standard 
of the pictures. 


Warner, P. Biddy Christmas. 


Ten year old Jan’s devotion to Biddy, her little grey donkey, is the main theme in an 
appealing little story. The characterization throughout is excellent, and the relationship 
between Jan and her parents, particularly her father, a thoroughly satisfactory one. Many 
children’s books ignore the fact that problems do arise even in a happy child’s life. Jan, 
however, has quite a lot to face, and her conscientious efforts to share Biddy gladly with her 
friends, as well as her occasional twinges of conscience when she knows she has been selfish 
or disobedient, are well handled. Children will enter whole-heartedly into Jan’s troubles 
and triumphs and at the end will have a sympathetic admiration for her courage. 


. Kastner, E. Lottie and Lisa. 


Here, too, a child’s problem is presented, this time one which unhappily a great many 
children have to face. Lottie and Lisa are identical twins whose parents were divorced when 
the little girls were babies. Each parent had the custody of one child, with the result that the 
children do not meet until they are ten years old, when, quite by chance, they are sent to the 
same holiday camp. Here their uncanny resemblance leads to the discovery of their relation- 
ship, and its consequent problems. Eventually, by their own efforts, Lottie and Lisa manage 
to reconcile their parents. 


Courtney, Gwendoline. Long Barrow. 

Long Barrow is the name of an isolated and somewhat primitive farm on which a city 
family of four children, ranging in age from 173 to 10, are obliged to live. Only one of the sisters 
is interested in farming and for her life goes on quite smoothly. All the others have to change 
their ideas and make sacrifices in order to fit in with their new surroundings and get on with 
their new relations. 


Chappell, M. Rhodesian adventure. 

Again the theme is adjustment to a new environment. Lyn, the adolescent eldest in an immi- 
grant family with three children, comes to Rhodesia with a strong prejudice against the country 
and its people. Until she learns to be fair and impartial in her judgments, and to make some 
effort to be friendly, she is as miserable as she deserves to be. 


Seligman, A. Thunder Reef. Thunder reef is a robust adventure and mystery 
story for children of about Standard V and upwards. Paul, the English hero, is a crippled boy 
of about 12, whose adventurous spirit and determination to overcome his handicap, together 
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with his strange affection for the rough and rather sinister sailor outcast in the little French 
fishing village of St. Jacot, lead him and his brother and sister into daring and dangerous 
adventures. The descriptions of perils and adventures at sea are far more convincing than the 
mystery. The book is extremely well written. 


Pertwee, R. The Islanders. 


A Swiss Family Robinson account of a camping holiday enjoyed by three ingenious 
and independent boys who have the run of a country estate with enough resources and materials 
at hand to enable them to fend for themselves. As is only natural they get into scrapes and have 
differences with the local residents at times, but on the whole they are sensible and likeable 
lads and all is well at the end of their holiday. 


Neville, C. J. Salifu the detective. 


Salifu is a Central African boy of about thirteen whose first ambition is to be a truck driver. 
Then he meets, and is able to assist, an African policeman engaged in tracking down a criminal. 
Immediately truck driving loses almost all its fascination and Salifu determines that when he 
is grown up he too will be a policeman and sport a smart uniform. The story of his experiences 
up to the time when he at last reaches his goal is interestingly told, and a good description is 
given of conditions in the native areas of Central Africa. 


Huxtable, Grace. African boy. 


This book starts off extremely well with an account of life in the native compound of asmall 
gold minain Northern Rhodesia. The owner is about to start a school for his mine workers 
and their fAmilies, and the rising conflict between the superstitious primitive older African 
and the more enlightened educated younger generation is well handled. Later, however, 
the author’s ideas seem to get a bit confused, and one is left with the uneasy feeling that she 
herself is more than half inclined to share the superstitious natives’ unreasoning dread of the 
witchdoctor. Indeed, according to Miss Huxtable, it appears that the witchdoctors’ power 


is as indisputable as it is uncanny As a result of this apparent volte-face the book loses all 
its point. 





ARCHIVES IN THE BELGIAN CONGO 


An interesting article on ‘‘De Archiefdienst in Belgisch-Kongo”’ appeared in Archives, Bibliothéques 
et Musées de Belgique, vol. 21 (1950), no. 2. 


BRAZILIAN CONFERENCE TO STUDY DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARY SERVICES IN LATIN AMERICA 


Sixty international library experts are to meet in Sao Paolo, Brazil, from October 3 to 12 to discuss 
how more public library facilities can be provided throughout Latin America to help adult educa- 
tion programmes. 

The conference, which has been convened by Unesco and the Organization of American 
States (OAS), will take place in Sao Paolo’s municipal public library, thus offering delegates the 
y’ opportunity of a first-hand study of modern library services. 

The organization and co-ordination of public library development, first on an inter-American 
basis and then regionally or nationally, will be discussed at the Conference, as well as the provision 
of children’s services and the training of librarians. 


Unesco Press Release. 
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HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE MORE IMPORTANT 
LIBRARIES IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


XVI. NATAL CARNEGIE LIBRARIES 
Compiled by S. J. Kritzincer, Hoofbibliotekaris, Staatsdiens' 


I, VRYHEID (CARNEGIE) PUBLIC LIBRARY 
THE Vryheid (Carnegie) Public Library building was erected in 1908 from funds 
provided by the Carnegie Trust on a plot of ground granted by Vryheid ‘Town 
Council. As can be seen from the photo, it is a well-built and attractive edifice, 
surrounded by beautiful, shady trees and a well-kept garden. The present librarian 
takes a special interest in and is justly proud of this garden. 

The interior consists of four rooms, viz. the public reading room, the libra- 
rian’s office, the main library containing approximately 5,000 fiction and child- 
ren’s books, and a room containing approximately 2,000 non-fiction and reference 
books. The historical section in this room is a special feature, containing a large 
number of very valuable Africana. In the reading room half-a-dozen newspapers 
and practically all South African and a number of overseas periodicals are available. 

Unfortunately no account of the early history of the library can be traced, 
but the library depends mainly on a yearly grant of £100 from the Vryheid 'Town 
Council. It is therefore understandable that, with such a small fund at its disposal, 
the Library Committee cannot provide a free library service, but must charge 
an annual subscription ranging from 15s to £1-10-0, dependent on the number 
of books borrowed. The Library Committee further augments its income by 
means of a yearly street collection, dances, bridge drives, etc. so that in the past 
financial year it had a gross sum of £250 at its disposal. 

Since 1933 the following librarians have been in charge : 

Mr. P.P. R. van Coller — Jan. 1933 -— June 1933. 

Mrs. E. Maskill —- July 1933 - Dec. 1944. 

Mrs. Player - Jan. 1945 - Dec. 1945. 

Mrs. E. Beyleveld — Jan. 1946 


2. NEWCASTLE CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
THE library is housed in a building endowed by the Carnegie Library Trust 
and erected on Newcastle Corporation ground, which still makes an annual 
grant towards the upkeep of the library. The building was erected and opened 
on the 14th July, 1915 and approximately one thousand books are circulated 
monthly. Past librarians are: W. S. Carter 1915-1929, Mrs. Mabel Kelsey (née 
D. Vaughan) 1930-. 


“1 Revised by the librarians of the respective libraries. See note in S. Afr. Libr. 13 (4) 79. Apr. 1946. 
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C.S.I.R. LIBRARY 


THE FIRST FIVE YEARS 


HazeL Mews, Officer-in-Charge, C.S.I.R. Library and Information Division 


IT Is now five years since the South African Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research set up its Library and Information Division in Pretoria, the present 
writer having begun work as the first Officer-in-Charge of that Division on 15th 
March, 1946. 

The plan was to build up a scientific and technical library for the use of the 
Council’s own scientific staff and also to provide a central scientific and technical 
library and information service for South Africa. The National Building Research 
Institute (then the National Building Research Laboratory), one of the first 
laboratories of the Council to be constituted, had started a small library of its own 
and many officers of the Council had passed orders for books and journals ; 
these books and records were taken over, together with gifts of material from the 
Department of Commerce and Industries and certain legacies of documents from 
wartime institutions. In May, 1946, the room allotted to the Library seemed 
vast ; it had been the drawing office for the munitions section of the South African 
Mint during the war, and inherited excellent natural and artificial (fluorescent) 
lighting. Now the room seems woefully congested and storage space has become 
a major problem. At July 1st, 1951, the number of bound volumes in the Library 
stood at 12,630 and the number of pamphlets was calculated as roughly 100,000 ; 
the number of journals currently received is 822, including 88 abstracting journals 
in various subdivisions of science and technology. 

The heaviest purchases so far have been in the fields of the main laboratories 
of the Council, which are the National Physical Laboratory, the National Chemical 
Research Laboratory, the National Building Research Institute and the National 
Institute for Personnel Research, so that physics, chemistry, the building sciences 
and applied psychology have been covered to build up what is actually a kind of 
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specialised post graduate university library in these subjects for the Council’s 
scientific staff of about 300. The Library’s collections are also available for bor- 
rowing all over the country,-and a good deal of material on general science and 
industrial technology has been purchased. The Council has two Liaison Offices 
overseas, which form independent sections of the British Commonwealth Scientific 
Offices in London and Washington, and through these large numbers of most 
valuable publications and reports in all fields of science are received. Not all of these 
are kept in Pretoria, however, because it is not the Library’s policy to overlap with 
existing specialised collections ; thus, material received on entomology is passed 
on to the Division of Entomology of the Department of Agriculture, veterinary 
publications are passed on to Onderstepoort, and so forth. 

In buying current journals first priority was given to the basic “‘tools” 
that the laboratories cannot do without, then came those which are not available in 
South Africa or perhaps available at too great_a distance from Pretoria for bor- 
rowing to be practicable. The greatest difficulty in purchasing has been back 
sets of standard scientific journals. After the devastation of many European libraries 
the competition in buying such few back sets as were available has been consider- 
able. The grants to the Library have been generous, however, and several very 
useful sets have been secured, including : 


American Chemical Society. Fournal, v. 1879, to date 
Analyst, vol. 13, 1888 to date 

Chemical Abstracts, vol. 1, 1907 to date 
Chemical Society. Journal, vol. 77, 1900 to date 
Chemisches Zentralblatt, 1897 to date 

Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft. Berichte, vol. 1, 1868 to date 

Hoppe Seyler’s Zeitschrift fiir physiologische Chemie, vol. 23, 1897 to date 
Society of Chemical Industry. fournal, 1882 to date 

Zeitschrift fiir Physik, vol. 1, 1920 to date 


In April, 1950, the Library issued a Catalogue of Periodicals giving its holdings 
at that date ; the list included 765 titles, many of which had been purchased since 
the publication of the Supplement to the Catalogue of Union Periodicals (Freet’s 
list), so that the list in effect forms a “supplement” to Freer’s Supplement. 

The Library subscribes to the daily issue of the Engineering index on cards 
and these cards are filed in separate drawers in the catalogue cabinets for enquirers 
to consult. 

The present steel shelving used in the Library was made locally ; it is painted 
white with black stands giving a slightly clinical air which is in keeping with the 
scientific character of the institution. Pigeon-holes for unbound periodicals are 
also in white-enamelled steel. The catalogue cabinets, periodicals racks, etc., are 
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standard library equipment in light oak, toning with the limba wood of the tops 
of the readers’ tables. 

The classification scheme used is the Universal Decimal Classification ; 
both books and pamphlets are classified by U.D.C., and the latter are stored in 
vertical steel files in classified order. There is a classified card catalogue with a 
detailed subject index and an author card catalogue. In a library used mainly by 
specialists the classifying has to be minute, and the size of the catalogue is already 
considerable. It is, of course, impossible for classifiers to be experts in all fields 
in which they have to classify, but the scientists in the Council’s laboratories are 
always ready to help in solving the problems. 

The number of issues, postal and otherwise, is Jarge for a specialized library, 
having grown from 4,709 in 1947 to 17,071 in 1950. 

The staff of the Library consists of twelve on the professional (librarianship) 
side, six on the typing and clerical side, and two native messengers. The Officer- 
in-Charge has the rank of a Principal Research Officer in the Council’s service. 
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One of the functions of the C.S.I.R. is to assist South African industry in 
its technological groblems, and the Library plays a part in this work. It issues a 
monthly bulletin of accessions called C.S.I.R. Information which is definitely 
arranged and annotated for the convenience, not of fellow librarians, but of in- 
dividual firms in this country. Most of the publications sent out on postal loan 
are selected from those listed in this bulletin. 

In addition to borrowing books, industrialists may address specific enquiries 
for information to the Library. If these cannot be answered from bibliographical 
sources they are passed on to the laboratory most closely concerned or to the 
Liaison Offices overseas. Industrialists and isolated technical men who have no 
library services in their neighbourhood can make use of the microfilm service 
by which single copies of articles in periodicals not to be found in the Union can 
be obtained from overseas, usually through the Liaison Offices. Whenever the 
journal is to be found in the Union, however, the enquirer is directed to the in- 
stitution holding the journal. The Library possesses a Recordak Model C micro- 
film reader, although in practice the users of the Library have not been very 
enthusiastic about microfilms. The advantages of getting a microfilm copy of 
an urgently needed article by airmail through the Liaison offices are, however, 
obvious, and fully appreciated. Recently a microcard reader was acquired and the 
following journals purchased in the form of microcards : 


Zeitschrift fiir Physikalische Chemie 
Abt..A, vol. 1, 1887-vol. 193, 1944 
Abt. B, vol. 1, 1928-vol. 53, 1943 

Justus Liebigs Annalen der Chemie 
vol. 1 — 554, 1832- 1943 

Kolloid Zeitschrift vol. 1-107, 1906-44 

Zeitschrift fiir anorganische und allgemeine 
Chemie, vol. 1 — 252, 1892-1944. 


A panel of translators somewhat on the lines of that of Aslib is maintained. 
Records are kept of people declaring themselves to be proficient in languages other 
than Afrikaans and English and who are also subject specialists, so that, ifan enquirer 
wishes to have a geological article in Russian translated into English, these records 
can be consulted to see whether there is any person with a knowledge of both 
Russian and geology available. The enquirer is then given the name and address 
of the translator and all subsequent arrangements are made directly between 
both parties. 

During the last few years there has been a greatly increased interest in the 
technique of information services on the part of industrialists and technical men 


in this country and, in 1948 and 1949, the Library held “‘one-day”’ schools for in- 
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dustrialists to give them a basic idea of what a library service could provide and 
something of its mechanism, together with an indication of the scientific informa- 
tion resources of South Africa. Thirty-two’ and thirty-nine “‘students” attended 
the schools respectively ; some were actually working in libraries, some were 
scientists, some engineers, some business managers. In May, 1950, the Council 
collaborated with the University of Cape Town School of Librarianship in a 
similar but longer course, but the number of pupils was only six. On 19th July, 
1951, another “‘one-day”’ course was held in Port Elizabeth with the collaboration 
of the Port Elizabeth Public Library and Rhodes University Library. More than 
50 students attended. 

The Library has itself issued various lists and publications, including Micro- 
film for the South African Scientist, Helps for the Scientist as Author, Reports on 
German Industry, and Books are Tools: a guide for the organization of small technical 
libraries for South African Industry. A Directory of Scientific, Technical and Medical 
Libraries in the Union of South Africa was brought out, with the collaboration of 
the Witwatersrand Medical Library, in time for the African Regional Scientific 
Conference in 1949. The Library has also acted as a distribution centre for some of 
the material sent out by the Royal Society’s Information Committee, and it is 
represented on the South African Bureau of Standards’ South African Document- 
ation Committee. It has always interpreted its functions to be not only service 
to its own scientists but the promotion of better scientific and technical information 
services all over South Africa. 





Mews, Hazel. Books are tools : the organization of small technical libraries for South African in- 
dustry. Pretoria, South African Council for scientific and industrial research, 1951. 28 p. plates 2s. 6d. 


To the person who works in a library it is always of profound interest to come across a new book 
dealing with some facet of the art of librarianship. In fact, the feeling of keen anticipation will 
often amount almost to excitement, and readers of Miss Mews’s book will not be disappointed. 

In its 28 pages this description of the working of special libraries has been admirably set out. 
Since special libraries differ so widely in their functions, serving as they do diverse industrial 
undertakings, no single book on the subject could accomplish more than a generalized survey of 
the subject. The author has written such a survey and it is crammed with sound advice on the 
organisation of small libraries and the best methods to adopt in their administration. 

Miss Mews is to be congratulated on keeping throughout to a thoroughly practical discussion 
of the problems associated with the particular kind of library she has chosen as her subject, and the 
book will prove an invaluable guide to those entrusted for the first time with the running of special- 
ized libraries. Experience will do the rest. 

The part played by microfilm and photostat copies of originals in reference work generally, 
has become of great importance in library research work and has been touched upon in this book. 
The use of microcards has also received attention as one of the latest developments. 

Altogether, this book can be recommended to all library assistants and, above all, to industrialists 
who might be contemplating setting up their own works’ libraries, and to those who will be entrusted 
With the routine administration of such libraries. A useful bibliography concludes the book. 

The book is published by the South African Council for Scientific & Industrial Research, 
Pretoria, and the author is Head of the library and Information Division of the Council. 
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ONE-DAY LIBRARY SCHOOL AT PORT ELIZABETH 


A. Porter, Deputy Librarian, Public Library, Port Elizabeth 


A very successful one-day library school was held at Port Elizabeth Technical 
College on 19th July 1951 under the auspices of the Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research. A total of 57 persons registered for the course, representing 
industrial concerns, newspapers, school libraries and public libraries. 

The representatives of the C.S.I.R. were welcomed by Mr. H. Schauder, 
Chairman of the Midland Regional Research Committee, and the proceedings 
were opened by Mr. J. E: Worsdale, Chairman of the Research Committee, South 
African Federated Chamber of Industries, and a member of the C.S.I.R. He out- 
lined the history, purpose, and activities of the C.S.I.R., and remarked that this 
was the most successful library course, as far as numbers went, which this organ- 
isation had yet held. He paid tribute to the Library and Information Division of 
the C.S.I.R. and the splendid work of the Librarian, Miss Hazel Mews. He 
acknowledged the help given in preparing this course by various organizations—the 
Midland Regional Research Committee, the Port Elizabeth Public Library, the 
Rhodes University Library, and the Technical College. He concluded with a 
tribute to the enthusiasm which Port Elizabeth always displayed in matters of this 
kind. 

Mr. A. de Kock thanked Mr. Worsdale and, in the course of his remarks 
paid tribute to Mr. H. Schauder, who had been largely responsible for the ar- 
rangements at P.E. 

Miss Hazel Mews then gave a general introduction to library methods, 
outlining the organization of information services in S.A. and how the difficulties 
of lack of resources were being overcome by use of the latest bibliographical and 
photographic reproduction methods. She dealt with methods of acquisition, the 
arranging and recording of acquisitions, statistics, and the exploitation of all possible 
sources of information, mentioning especially the C.S.I.R. and the Inter-Library 
Loan scheme. She passed round for inspection her latest publication Books Are 
Tools, a manual designed for use in small industrial libraries. 

Mr. Alfred Porter, Deputy Librarian of the Port Elizabeth Public Library, 
gave a talk on classification, dealing with the Dewey Decimal system and the 
Universal Decimal Classification and how they might be applied to small industrial 
and scientific libraries and school libraries. 

Cataloguing was dealt with by Dr. F.G. van der Riet, Librarian of Rhodes 
University. He pointed out how the catalogue supplements classification and 
emphasised the merits of the classified catalogue. The members of the course 
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were provided with notes and sample entries to enable them to follow the points 
raised. 

In dealing with periodicals, abstracting journals, photographic copies, etc., Miss 
Mews remarked how poorly South Africa was provided with important sources 
of information only to be found in scientific and technical periodicals. Out of an 
estimated total of 15,000 major world publications the C.S.I.R. took 822. How- 
ever, the resources of the Union were being indexed and Miss Mews mentioned 
some of the more important bibliographies and indexes. She then explained how 
photostat, microfilm or microcard copies of required items could be obtained, 
even from Britain, America and other countries. 

The afternoon session opened with a talk by Miss Mews on sources of in- 
formation in South Africa — the university libraries, government libraries, the 
larger public libraries, and museums. She dealt at some length with the resources 
and organization of the C.S.I.R. 

Mr. Harry Edge, Librarian of the Port Elizabeth Public Library, dealt with 
sources of information in the Eastern Province, mentioning Rhodes University, 
the Leather Research Institute, the proposed Wool Research Institute, Groot- 
fontein Agricultural College, technical colleges, museums, and public libraries. 
He cited examples of reference books, bibliographies, indexes, etc. available to the 
public in Port Elizabeth and urged the public to make full use of local resources. 

In the period set apart for*questions members of the course asked how to 


deal with articles taken from periodicals, what was the best way of dealing with 
biography, for more information on vertical filing systems, how to arrange a school 
library of approximately 5,000 volumes, etc. The course ended with a visit to 
the Port Elizabeth Public Library, where members were able to inspect some of 
the publications referred to and were shown actual examples of classification and 
cataloguing. Filing systems were also demonstrated. 





D.S.I.R. CONSOLIDATED LIST OF TRANSLATIONS 


Last year the British Department of Scientific and Industrial Research produced a consolidated 
list of translations prepared by or for the Department during the ten years 1940-1949. The list 
is arranged alphabetically by authors, anonymous articles being placed first in order of the dates 
of publication. Copies of the list may be obtained from : 


D.S.1.R. Intelligence 1 (Records) 
5-11 Regent Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


One of the purposes behind the issuing of this list was the endeavour to discover the degree 
of duplication of effort spent in translating scientific and technical articles, and libraries in South 
Africa are invited to co-operate by completing a questionnaire (obtainable on request) in respect 
of translations made by or for their own organisations. 
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BIOLOGICAL LIBRARIES 


The March 1951 issue of Special Libraries was a special “Biological Sciences Division issue’. The 
main articles were: ““The Library of the New York Academy of Medicine,” “Life in a Medical 
Library,” “Agricultural Libraries,’ and “Student Help in a small College of Pharmacy Library’’. 


FRANCE SIGNS UNESCO FREE FLOW AGREEMENT 


The French Government has signed the international agreement sponsored by Unesco, by which 
the contracting states reduce customs barriers to the movement of books and newspapers as well 
as a wide range of educational and scientific materials. 

The signing took place May 14 at United Nations Headquarters by M. Frangois Lacoste, 
acting permanent French representative to the U.N. 

The agreement also eliminated duties on works of art, educational films, sound recordings 
and materials for the blind. Scientific equipment will be granted duty-free entry if destined for 
approved institutions, such as research laboratories and universities. In addition, the pact calls 
for governments to release foreign exchange holdings to enable libraries to import books. 

France is the 22nd country to sign the agreement since it was opened for signature last Novem- 
ber. The agreement comes into force after it has been ratified by ten governments. Yugoslavia 
soeerae A ratified it, and other member-states have indicated that they are obtaining legislative 
approval. 

The signatories are: Belgium, Bolivia, China, Colombia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Iran, Israel, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Salvador, Switzerland, Thailand and the United Kingdom. 

Unesco Press Release. 


A DISCURSIVE MIND 


For the librarian, at any rate, there is no doubt that a discursive mind is more useful than one 
that is narrowly concentrated. His profession allows him no time for the continuous application to 
a single subject which is essential for the specialist. He is interrupted at every turn, and is required 
to switch his attention at a moment’s notice to a new subject. Therefore he is fortunate if he can 
do this not grudgingly or of necessity, but with a genuine interest in each topic as it presents itself. 
Only a widely receptive mind has stores that it can distribute to others. 

Sir Frederic G. Kenyon in Des Moines Library Club’s Journal, April, 1950, quoted in 

the Library Journal, 15 September, 1950. 


INVESTMENT FOR PROSPERITY 


‘The best investment that the Government could make for British prosperity at the present time 
would be a new Library of Science and Technology in the centre of London conceived on the 
grand scale, using the practical experience and tradition of the Patent Office Library and at least 
five times as large.” 
Dr. Percy Dunsheath in his Presidential Address to the Aslib Annual Conference, 
September, 1949. 
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DIE SKOOLBIBLIOTEEK EN BOEKEKEURING, IIP 


“ E.C. pve Wet 


Opsienster van Skool en Kollegebiblioteke, Tranvaalse Onderwysdepartement 


Om onsigbare waardes te meet, is moeilik maar nie onmoontlik nie. Die opvoeder 
sal deurgaans die beginsels van die opvoeding self as volg op die boek toepas : 


1. Boeke wat ’n valse sin vir waardes in die kind aankweek deurdat die inhoud 
daarvan verwronge en ontaard is en dus loodreg teen elke doelstelling van die 
opvoeding te staan kom, mag nie in die skoolbiblioteek geduld word nie. Boeke 
kan in verskeie opsigte ontaard wees, bv. : 


(i) Wanneer die soeklig op ’n deel van die lewe, wat in werklikheid verwronge 1s, 
gerig word en in al sy aspekte ontleed en uitgepluis word. Sulke boeke leer weliswaar 
somtyds die les, maar daarvoor word te duur betaal. 

So mag die misdadiger die vrugte van sy misdaad pluk, maar ondertussen 
loop die boek gevaar om ’n sensasiewekkende teksboek in die kriminologie te 
word. Dink bv. aan boeke deur Lessing, ware moordverhale, ens. Remarque se 
All quiet on the Western front skilder ’n prentjie van oorlog in al sy afgryslikheid ; 
en The lost week-end van die mag van drank, maar hierdie boeke is nog glad nie 
geskik vir die skoolbiblioteek nie. 


(ii) Wanneer die seksfaktor beklemtoon word. 

In hierdie kategorie plaas ons etlike titels wat suiwer pornografies is, bv. dic 
deur Caine (Die noodlot klop tweemaal, ens.) Daar is critici wat boeke soos The well 
of loneliness en Forever Amber ook hierby insluit. Verskeie boeke in hierdie klas 
bevat soveel wat verdienstelik is, dat die versoeking daar is om hulle toe te laat, 
bv. The rains came, This proud heart, For whom the bell tolls, sekere titels deur W. 


1 Vervolg uit S.A.B, 19 (1) Julie 1951. 
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v.d. Berg, ens. Maar vra uself af of die strekking wat leersaam kon gewees het, 
nie deur ander onopvoedkundige elemente verdring word nie. 

In hierdie verband word daar dikwels aangevoer dat die jonger kind uit ’n 
boek neem wat by hom aanpas, en onbewus bly van die res. Maar die een kind 
verskil van die ander soos dag en nag. Ons “onskuldige” skoolkinders ontwikkel 
ook veel gouer as wat ons miskien dink ’n smaak vir sulke boeke. 


(iii) Wanneer simpatie op slinkse wyse vir die onetiese uitgelok word. Daar is meer 
boeke van dié aard as wat ons besef. 

In elke boek op die skoolbiblioteekrak moet wat goed is op onomwonde 
wyse as goed bestempel word, en sleg as sleg. Die skurk mag nie so voorgestel 
word dat die kind hom leer bewonder en naboots nie, sleg mag nie met goed 
beloon word nie, die leuen oor waarheid seévier nie, luiheid en laksheid eerlike 
werk en inspanning verkleineer nie, ’n soetsappige lotusland die werklikheid ver- 
dring nie, en minagting van die kind teenoor sy ouers en meerderes goedgekeur 
word nie. Hierdie is die grondwaarhede van alle tye, en boeke wat hulle nie hand- 
haaf nie, ondergrawe die fondament van ’n volk se voortbestaan. 

Die bekende romanskryfster, Phyllis Bentley, gee ons hierdie raad: ‘The 
novelist must take an ethical view of life if he is to be a safe guide for us. A good 
clue to a novelist’s ethics is this : what is he asking us to laugh at, what is he asking 
us to hate, what to admire. If he, by his power of comment, urges us to admire the 
truly noble, to hate the base, to laugh at the pretentious, then his ethics are sound, 
and we can follow him without fear through every kind of human action.” 


(iv) Wanneer die ultrasensasionele op die voorgrond gestel word. 

Dit word as ’n teken van ’n dekadente tyd beskou dat die mens besete is 
met ’n drang na sensasie. Longfellow se woorde, ‘“‘Many people judge the power 
of a book by the shock it gives their feelings”, skyn vandag in elke opsig waar 
te wees. 

Hoe betreurenswaardig dit ook al mag wees, een ding is seker, en dit is dat 
die skoolbiblioteek nie as kanaal vir Chicago-skoklektuur bedoel is nie. 

Wanneer die skoolbiblioteek in elke opsig aan sy doel beantwoord, kan daar 
aangevoer word dat ’n paar van hierdie boeke miskien nie soveel saak sal maak nie. 
Maar onthou dat ’n skoolbiblioteek deur sy beperktheid die aandag op elke boek 
vestig, en dat een van ’n soort genoeg is om die kind juis te leer om nog meer van 
dieselfde soort in die openbare biblioteek te gaan vra. Van ’n wéreld van on- 
skuldige fantasie geraak hy baie gou, sonder dat ons bewus daarvan is, in ’n wéreld 
van skadelike ontvlugting. 

Besef ons nie dat die kind homself in die boek in lees nie en dat die sterkge- 
kruide sensasielektuur van skrywers soos Horler, Creasey, Charteris, Brand, 
Wills, ens., die Rooi Jan-, Swart Luiperd-en die Tarzanboeke ’n onversadigbare 
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behoefte aan sensasie in sy lewe skep nie? Hierdie lektuur maak die natuurlike 
vatbaarheid van die kind vir die fynere en die mooiere, en die vermoé om in die 
normale en gewone bevrediging te vind, morsdood. En die kind is ’n onverge- 
noegde wese daarsonder. Dan maak die uitgewers van een van die genoemde 
boekreekse nog reklame daarvoor omdat “‘goeie boeke voedsel vir die gees”’ is 
en bestempel die leser wat dit nie geniet nie as “‘stomp van gees”. 

Dit is ook hierdie boeke wat die ergste sondig deur die logiese verband tussen 
oorsaak en gevolg, geweld aan te doen. Om die sensasie soveel groter te maak, 
speel bonatuurlike mag tesame met die toeval ’n reuse rol. Hierdie “superman” 
-tipe boek het nie met die bonatuurlike of met ’n onbekende planetewéreld te 
doen nie, maar met die alledaagse lewe waarin alles op wonderlike wyse met die 
nodige bloedvergieting en minagting van menselewens regkom. Vergelyk hierdie 
boeke met The time-machine van Wells, Skaife se Vreemde ondervindings van Fan 
Harmse en Jules Verne se boeke wat in elke opsig ’n vernuf van die brein is, ’n 
stimulus vir gesonde verbeelding en denke. 

Die gebrek aan die logiese is nie altyd ewe ooglopend nie, maar dit is iets 
waarna ons in ’n boek moet soek omdat dit ’n verwarde gedagtegang bevorder. 

Die held ontsluit, bv., heel toevallig ’n deur sonder ’n sleutel, terwyl ’n paar 
hoofstukke vorentoe melding gemaak is van ’n wonderlike dubbele slot. Die held 
en sy helpers durf onverskrokke en ongewapend die taaiste boewe aan, en kom daar 
altyd sonder ’n skrapie van af. Dan spring hulle weer in die donker op die vyand, 
maar onwetend ook op hulle eie mense. Die vyand is ten minste katswink, maar 
die ander kom niks oor nie. Sulke voorvalle is volop in die Hardy Boys. 

’n Britse opvoeder beskryf dit so : “Many of the stories read by adolescents, 
e.g. Tarzan, introduce them to a world of incoherence and unreality. For the 
sake of dramatic and sensational thrills, the orderly development of effect 
from cause is sacrificed. No very serious harm is done by a single instance of this, 
but the cumulative effect is very unsatisfactory. It is important to distinguish 
between this incoherence and escape into a different universe, which may be 
unreal, as in some of H. G. Wells’ fantasies. It is desirable in selecting literature 
for adolescent reading to reject books which would tend to increase this sense of 
incoherence and choose those which are likely to build up belief in the logical 
working of cause and effect.”’ 

Hoe dikwels kla die onderwyser nie oor die onlogiese gedagtegang en die 
verstrooidheid van die leerling nie. Watter boeke kry die leerling te lees? 


(v) Wanneer die waarheid verdraai word. 

Ons lé nie slegs klem op die groot universele waarhede soos hierbo aangeraak 
nie, maar ook op feitewaarheid. Boeke wat onjuiste feite aanbied of verouderd 
is wat die inhoud betref, is misleidend. Hulle moet verwyder en deur ander 
verplaas word. 
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’n Biblioteek wat nie met ontwikkelings, ontdekkings en uitvindings tred 
hou nie, verloor baie gou die respek van die leerling. Kyk maar na die uitdrukking 
op die gesig van die seun wat alles van spuitvliegtuie wil uitvind en met ’n boeke 
oor vliegtuie wat in 1923 uitgegee is, tevrede moet wees. 

Waarheid omtrent ander nasionaliteite en lande moet as vereiste gestel word. 
Boeke en tydskrifte wat ’n gees van minagting en kritiek wek, hoort nie in die 
skoolbiblioteek tuis nie. 


(vi) Wanneer goeie smaak geweld aangedoen word. 

Goeie smaak is iets wat ons van elke opgevoede wese in die samelewing 
verwag. Nogtans word die boek wat die aandag op die onsmaaklike en die vulgére 
op pertinente wyse vestig vir die kind aangebied. Ons dink aan verhale met 
vloekwoorde deurspek, en ook aan die waarin daar ’n oormaat van bloed en 
gruweldade noukeurig beskryf word. Kies boeke wat ten minste ’n aangenome 
standaard van lewenswyse voorhou. 

word vervolg 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
AND THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


“The peace and security of the world being threatened by despotism and aggression, the librarians 
and friends of libraries of the United States, speaking through the American Library Association, 
pledge themselves : 


1. To strengthen and extend the services of their libraries to meet the needs of 
national defense and world security. 


2. To conserve their resources for the national welfare. 
3. To sacrifice, economize, and improvise wherever possible and necessary. 


4+. To meet the increasing need for information, knowledge and education on 
which the future world depends for peace and prosperity. 


uw 


To preserve the open market of ideas which libraries represent as a symbol 
and guarantee of freedom. 


6. To lift the morale of a mobilized world through provision of the greatest 
recorded thoughts of men of all the ages. 


~ 


To cooperate with all agencies seeking to establish a world of decency, se- 
curity and human dignity.” 


Adopted by the Council of the American Library Association, January 31st, 1951; 
printed in A.L.A. Bulletin, February, 1951. 
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